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Original Goyrespondence. 


COLLIERIES IN NORTH DURHAM, THEIR WORKINGS 
AND MACHINERY—No. V. 


© The FELLING COLLIERY, during the last eight years, has been car- 
ried on by Mr. George Elliot, M.P., as proprietor, and Mr, 8S. B. Coxon, 
as viewer. The area of royalty originally attached to it was consi- 
derable, one-half of which is now colliery freehold, but an addition 
was recently made to it, which, with the enterprise of the present 
owner in developing the lower seams of coal, will give new life to the 
colliery, aud extend its duration to many generations. The High 
Main seam has been got in the original lease, on the old method of 
leaving thin pillars, for which about eight pits had been put down. 
These workings are now abandoned, and to a considerable extent 
flooded with water, which, it is expected, will ultimately be drained 
by the Wallsend pumping operations. The only other seam which 
has been worked in former years is the Hutton seam, now entered by 
two pits: the coal pit, 7} ft. in diameter, 101 fms. in depth, which is 
also the means of ingress for air; and the upeast pit, 8} ft. in dia- 
meter, 128 fms, in depth, 500 yards west of the former, the upcast 
column being heated by two furnaces at the bottom of it. The ori- 
ginal part of the property is worked out to a considerable extent ; 
there are pillars sti]l remaining, which, though “crept,” will be avail- 
able for working at increased cost. The preseut coal pit has been 
in operation 60 years for the Hutton seam. The mine has been the 
scene of several serious explosions in its early period, the principal 
of which, in the year 1812, was attended with a loss of 96 lives; an- 
other, in 1825, with a loss of about 28 lives; and another, in 1840, 
with a loss of about 25 lives. With respect to the two first accidents, 
they have been accounted for by those competent to judge on the 
matter, from accumulations of gas occurring, not so much in goaves, 
which can only partially be approached by ventilation, but in the 
back workings behind the working faces; these not being traversed 
or “coursed” by air-currents, formed a magazine of explosive gas 
in proximity to the working face. The greatest care may have been 
taken to shut off these accumulations and abandoned places from 
the working parts; this care still did not prevent the spreading, be- 
yond its prescribed bounds, the miners’ great enemy—fire-damp—the 
probable result being an explosion, resembling, in many cases, the 
eruption of a volcano at the mouth of the pit. The explosion in 1840 
was said to have originated from the boiler-flue underground, in a 
similar manner to the more recent case at Hetton. At all the ex- 
plosions referred to at Felling Colliery it was found necessary, before 
the mine could be entered, to close the downcast and upcast pits, in 
order to exclude air from the workings, owing to the ignition of the 
coal in each instance. In 1840, after the pits had been stopped by 
dams for six weeks, the fire was found not extinguished, and they 
were again closed. The great evil of the old practice was in allow- 
ing accumulations of gas to take place in abandoned parts of the 
mine. Modern practice deals with these parts of the mine very dif- 
ferently, giving a copious circulation of air in every place, whether 
worked or abandoned, so as to carry off the gases as they are emitted 
from the coal. It endeavours also to draw the enemy from its strong- 
hold—the goaf, which is best done by making points of escape for 
it at the highest level of each separate goaf. The improvement in 
the circulation of air is shown by that at Felling, which in 1840 would 
be about 7000 cubic feet, in 1862 was 14,000, and at the present time 
is 70,000 cubic feet per minute, 

The winding-engine has been in action here 60 years; it isa beam- 
condensing engine, with 28-in, cylinder, 6-ft. stroke, direct-acting, 
12-ft. cylindrical drum, fly-wheel and foot-break on under half, 
Two plain boilers supply steam at 121bs, pressure ; these are covered 
by a shed. Counter balance works in a staple behind the house. 
About 380 tons of coal is raised daily in two-decked cages, two 7-cwt, 
tubs in each cage. The same engine raises water at nights in two 
iron tanks, which replace the cages ; each tank holds 300 gallons of 
water, is self-filling and self-delivering at the bottom and top of the 
pit ; ove tank may be raised and discharged per minute. A beam- 
engine for hauling underground is placed at the top of the pit; it 
has one 40-in. cylinder, 6-ft. stroke, two 8-ft. cog-wheels, one drum 
8 ft. in diameter, 2-ft. wide, with double break—fly-wheel, 24 ft.; 
break on under half ; one eccentric and slide-valve. An addition 
to the power has been made by placing a 22-in. horizontal cylinder, 
4-ft. stroke, in connection with the main shaft, Four plain boilers, 
35 by 6 ft., uncovered, supply steam at 40 lbs. pressure, The boiler 
feeder is an 8-in. horizontal cylinder, with 4-in. ram. The engine 
plane is 2000 yards in length, going in a south-east and afterwards 
in an east direction to the dip. From the pit it commences in the 
Hutton seam; then at a dip of 4 in. per yard is driven under the 
Huttou seam, and through a 25-fathom downthrow fault until the 
Hutton seam is again reached ; the gradient varies from 2 to 6 in. 
peryard. The set of 42 empty tubs run inwards by their gravity in 
10 minutes ; the laden set is pulled out in the same period. The 
Tope is 3f-in. in cireumference, enclosed by boxes in the pit, it passes 
over an &-ft. pulley at top, and a 10-ft, pulley at the bottom of the pit. 

The Hutton scam is whole over a large area in this district; the 
Low Main, Bensham, and Bustybank seams are almost intact over 
the whole property, besides other seams untouched—the Harvey and 
Brockwell—which will ultimately comeunderoperation. The Hutton 
and Low Main coal is brought from the extremity of the engine 
wg ll the latter is dropped down by a staple to the Hutton seam, 

1¢ Bensham, or Maudlin coal, is taken from a station or stopping 
Place about three-fourths of the total length inbye ; from this point 
oe Hutton seam a stone drift is driven to the Bensham seam, 
pod tla rising 6 inches per yard, which forms a self- 

Section of the Bensham seam in this district of the mine :— 
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in length and 480 feet vertically, by the hauling-engine five hours 
each night, in iron boiler-shaped tanks ; some hold 300 gallons, others 
500 gallons; each has a hole for filling at the top, and a discharging 
valve at the bottom. 

At the distance of 200 yards south of the coal pit another pit is 
sunk from the Hutton seam, 8} ft. in diameter, divided by brattice, to 
the depth of 80 fms., intersecting the Harvey seam at 28 fms.; a 
seam of 5 ft., with two small shale bands in it, at34 fms.; two other 
seams below these, each 2 ft. in thickness of good coal, and the Busty- 
bank seam, at 62 fms, The Brockwell seam is conjectured to be not 
much below the bottom of this pit. Section of the Bustybank seam: 









1.—Top Coal ..cccccccces ® eee seosccos 120.510. 
2.—Band of shale... c= . 
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4.—Fire-clay, good —used in brickworks BRR 1 6=4ft.Gin. 
5.—Fire-clay, inferior. 

The bed of coal, No. 3, and the fire-clay, No. 4, only are got. About 
50 tons of eoal is raised per day from this seam. The exploring 
workings are going in the direction of Tyne Main Colliery, with a 
view to a communication with that pit. The coal is raised from the 
Bustybank seam by an engine at the top of the pit, with two 10-in. 
horizontal cylinders, 22-in. stroke, pinion and spur-wheels, in ratio 
of 2} to6. Two drums, 4ft. 4 in. diameter, 17 in. wide, on one shaft, 
8-ft. fly-wheel. Four eccentrics and slot links. Single-tub cages are 
used. The engine also pumps water at night by another spur-wheel 
and shaft, the wheels being proportioned as 2} to 6, Both spur- 
wheels are put in or out of gear by slide carriages. The pump is 
300 yards down east to the dip, at the rate of 3 in. per yard, in the 
Hutton seam. One 10-in. bucket-pump of 3-ft. stroke, is worked by 
means of iron and wood rods running on rollers; the main pipes are 
5-in. diameter ; total elevation, 75 feet. One Cornish boiler, made 
of forged plates, is fixed near the engine, 19 by 5 feet, with 2 feet 
tube, supplies it with steam at 35 lbs. pressure; it is fed by 2-inch 
pipes, brought from the surface. 


This engine and boiler have been | 


in use about 50 years, and have been fixed in other places in this | 


mine. The smoke from the boiler fire is conveyed away by a brick 
flue, built near one side of the road or air-way, the flue extends to the 
upceast pit a length of 650 yards, it is arched, is 4 ft. in height, 2 ft. 
wide. In this flue the explosion of 1840 is said to have originated. 
A 10-in, horizontal engine, with one boiler, is kept in reserve at the 
furnace pit, for raising men there if required, with one rope. 

In the Felling coal pit, 19 fms. of wood curb tubbing and 14 fms, 
of metal tubbing is inserted, at and about the High Main seam., 
Forty coke ovens are erected, in one double row, 11 feet, dome-shaped 
with a double flue between each row, each flue is 4 ft. by 1 ft. 9 in. in 
width. One chimney is erected, 6 ft, square inside, 80 ft. in height. 
The ovens are charged at the door, and the coke is drawn by hand, 

The wagon beam-engine, near Felling pit, has a 20}-in. cylinder, 
5}-ft, stroke, one 6-ft. pinion, two 6-ft. spur-wheels, two 5-ft. drums 
on separate shafts, 12 in. and 18 in. wide, 16-ft. fly-wheel and break, 
one eccentric and slide-valve. Steam supplied at 40 lbs, pressure, 
from one Cornish boiler, 35 by 6 ft., 2 ft. 9in, tube, with a shed over 
it. The engine hauls empty wagons from the staiths at Felling 
Shore, 1200 yards distant, also laden wagons from the pit up to the 
siding on the North Eastern Railway, by means of a return-wheel ; 
the wagons run down by their gravity the contrary direction, in 
each instance. 

TYNE MAIN CoLLIERY.—This has been carried on by Mr. George 
Elliot for the last six years, and adjoins the Felling property. Two 
pits, 12 yards apart, were sunk to the Hutton seam in 1840—one as 
a coal pit and downcast, the other as a special upcast, with furnace, 
110 fms. in depth. The winding-engine has one 32-in. cylinder, 6-ft. 
stroke, with levers, 14} ft. flat-rope drums; it raises both Hutton and 
Bensham coals from their respective levels. A small engine is now 
used for raising water, with 22-in. vertical cylinder, 4-ft. stroke; it 
works a lift of 50 fms, in the pit, 8-in. bucket, from a feeder at that 
level. At the High Main seam the shaft is defended by cast-iron 
tubbing, by which the water in that seam is excluded from it. The 
Tyne Main large pumping-engine has been standing during the last 
16 years; it hus a 72-in. cylinder, 8-ft. stroke, and equal beam; it 
raised water from the High Main feeders, with a double lift of 50 fms., 
two 18 in, bucket columns, both delivering at the surface ; the water 
raised per stroke would be 176 gallons ; when the engine discontinued 
pumping the water raised amounted to 1800 gallons per minute, The 
stopping of this engine was an unfortunate circumstance for many 
of the Tyne collieries ; the water, which had been raised here in one 
short lift, after the discontinuance found its way to the deep col- 
lieries, more particularly the Percy Main, and eventually caused the 
engines there to be stopped, owing to the overpowering intluxof water. 

The fire-brick works in connection with this colliery are situated 
at Felling Shore; the fire-clay from the Bustybank seam is used. 
The clay-mill is of the usual type. The mill-engine has 12-in vertical 
cylinder, 3-ft. stroke. About 5000 bricks are moulded per day; these 


are burnt in three kilns, each of which contains from 10,000 to 11,000 | 


ordinary bricks. There is one chimney to each kiln. The new staiths 
at Felling Shove for the shipment of Felling, Tyne Main, and Usworth 
coal have just been erected on the most approved principle; they 
are designed for loading screw-steamers drawing 10 ft. of water, at 
any time, irrespective of tides; there will be 14 ft. depth at low water 
under the spouts. There are two shipping places, arranged so that 
a vessel may be loaded at both hatchways atthesametime. Ateach 
shipping place three spouts are placed, one above another, either of 
which can be used as the height of water varies. The three spouts 
hold together 70 tons of coal. Each set of spouts is provided with 
two turn-tables, two crabs for raising the moveable end for the spouts, 
and apparatus for opening and closing the door in each, 





BLAST-FURNACES.—The invention of Mr. J. BERNARD, Salisbury- 
street, Strand, consists of an improved blast-furnace or furnaces, which is or are 
more especially adapted for the carrying out of the improved process hereafter 
described, and which coasists as follows :—Close to or in connection with the 
present ordinary Castilian or other furnace, the inventor places a covered vessel, 
cistern, well, or supplementary furnace, which he hereinafter calls the * volati- 
liser,’’ or he extends or elongates the existing furnace so as to forma volatilising 
chamber, Into the said ** volatiliser’’ he permits or causes the contents of the 
ordinary furnace to flow, except such metal, mat, or slag asis drawn by tapping 
from its well after being converted into 2 liquid or fluid condition, containing 
lexs or more metal, the ** volatiliser’’ being placed at such an elevation in rela- 
tion to the ordinary furnace as will admit of the ready flow into it of the liquid 
product or slag. When the* volatiliver’’ contains a sufficient charge of air, 
steam, or gas, or mixtures of the same is or are force? into the said volatiliser, 
or this part of the furnace,and through its contents, until the temperature and 
fluidity are increased to any desired state, and a blast of air, steam, or gas may 











fire-clay beneath. Water is raised on the engine bank, 2000 yards | be directed upon the liquid mass so as to imparta cirenlar or other motion to It 


in the said volatiliser, after which the blast is suspended, and further time is 
given for the metal to fall to the bottom, the,contents being drawn off by tapping 
the volatiliser or otherwise. 


STEAM-BOILERS.—By the invention of Messrs, W. ARNOLD and W. 
CARNELLEY, Barnsley, fire-places are provided, surrounded by the usual water 
space, beneath which a combustion chamber is adapted, closed at the front. 
Two cross flues open at their inward ends into the two fire-places, and at their 
outward ends communicate with spaces formed by the setting of the boiler, and 
upon which setting it rests, but there are openings, commonly called pigeon- 
holes, formed, whereby communications are established between the spaces and 
the combustion chamber, At the back end of the combustion chamber ts a stop 
extending across the whole width of the setting, and immediately in front of it 
2 a = passing upwards through the boiler, and leading into a chamber formed 

rerein, 


FURNACES.—The invention of Mr. W. WALLER, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, consists in substituting for or combining with the ordinary grate bars a 
train of spindles or shafts, either mounted with cams or eccentrics, or made of 
such shape that the external surfaces of each alternately approach to and recede 
from the centre of the next spindle, at the same time that the spaces between 
the surfaces of adjacent spindles remain nearly or quite thesame, Thesespindles 
are to be actuated simultaneously, 80 as to break up and pass forward the fuel 
being upon the cams or surfaces. A train of two or more of such spindles may 
be used to supply fuel to a furnace of any known form, and whether it has moy- 
ing parts or the common fixed furnace grate or firc-bars. A similar train may 
be used for carrying from the back of a furnace any clinkers, lumps, stones, or 
other residues ; or for forming asecond grate for the further combustion of the 
fuel or the coked, or partially consumed fuel, passing from a first or second set 
of revolving or other bars, 





THE SILKSTONE COAL FIELD. 


One of the most important coal fields in the kingdom is that in 
which the well-known Siikstone seam is to be found. Commencing 
at its southern extremity near to Alfreton, in Derbyshire, it proceeds 
through South Yorkshire, and terminates in the Wakefield district, 
It is met with at various depths,and forms the datum line for deter- 
mining the positionof most other beds, its fossil flora being the richest 
of all other seams in the same field. Its actual extent at present is 
scarcely defined—for, unlike the great coal fields of the North of 
England and South Wales, it has not been explored. The thickness 
of the seam varies considerably, as does also its quality, that raised 
in some parts of South Yorkshire being probably the best. Asa 
house coal itis considered equal to the Northumberland or Durham, 
and is reputed to be the best for gas purposes in Yorkshire. The 
following is au analysis of that worked by the firm of Newton, Cham- 
bers, and Co.,, at the Thorncliffe Collieries, and which may be taken 
as a fair sample of what is raised in the same district :— 


Gas Illuminating Coke per ton Sulphur 


Description. per ton. power, of coalsused. in coal, 
Cubic feet. Candles. Cwts. Per cent. 
Best Silkstone .cccvcee 10,900 ceccee 17°0) ceceee 12°8 ceveee I* 
Norfolk SUKstone .eoe 11,000 .ceeee LDL ceeeee 12°5 coseee 164 
Silkstone Brights 2... 11,500 .occee 145 seccee 12°C coccee 1°85 
Silkstone nuts ...cceee 10,800 cece 15°85 ceceee 12°GG coceee 0°69 


In the extensive workings of the Barnsley Nine-feet coal, the Silk- 
stone seam underlies that bed at an average depth of about 385 yards, 
but in no instance has it as yet been sunk through the former, There 
is, however, just now every appearance that sinkings from one bed 
to the other will take place before long, as there are now many 
thousands of acres of the seam in the market, and which will be let 
at a fair and moderate royalty. As the Barnsley bed is being worked 
for miles in a straight line, and with many miles yet untouched, it 
will be for future and remote generations to raise a tithe of the Silk- 
stone seam that lies below it, and many hundreds of years will no 
doubt elapse before the millions of tons of coal of which it is com- 
posed will be spoken of as likely to be exhausted. 

In South Yorkshire the seam in some places is 6 ft, thick, and has 
been sunk to in most instances towards the margin, where it leaves 
the Barnsley Thick bed. It takes its name from a village four miles 
from Barnsley, the greater part of which at present belongs to Mr, 
R, C. Clarke, the owner of the Old Silkstone Collieries, and whose 
grandfather was the tirst to work the seam to any extent in the dis- 
trict. That would be about the year 1770, when the price of eight 
“ pulls” or “corves,” rather more than a ton, was ls. 10d. The two 
or three pits then being worked were simply inclines, going gradually 
down fromthe surface. The coal then raised was simply for local con- 
sumption ; but in 1773, with a view to extending operations, an Act 
was applied for to form a canal,.as the owners of land between 
Barnsley and Silkstone had been boring for coal, and amongst them 
the late Mr. Jonas Clarke, Attorney-at-Law, Barnsley, On Sept. 9, 
1773, a meeting of landowners was held at Barnsley, when it was 
agreed that an Act of Parliament for the making of a canal from 
the River Dearne to Barnsley Bridge, a distance of between three 
and four miles, should be applied for. The Act was granted, and the 
canal was in due time finished, 

After the formation of the canal shafts were sunk to a greater 
depth than they had been before. The first pit of any depth was com- 
menced at Barmby Furnace in 1803, and the first fatal accident from 
an explosion of gas in that part of the country took place on Aug. 19, 
1805, causing the death of seven men, including John and Mark Tease 
dale, who had come from the North of England expreasly to sink the 
shafts, the last named being appointed bottom-steward when the coal 
was reached. The explosion was caused by the gas coming in con- 
tact with a lighted candle, the Davy lamp at that time not having 
reached Yorkshire. So terrible a catastrophe as the loss of seven 
men by to many a new source of destruction caused a wide-spread 
and powerful sensation, and the deceased were followed to their final 
resting place by large and deeply sympathising numbers, To per- 
petuate such a fearful loss of life a memorial stone was placed in 
the churchyard of Cawthorne, where the men were buried. The par- 
tiality of the miners in all parts of the country for poetical effusions 
in reference to their deceased relatives, as seen in the present day 
by the funeral cards and memorial tablets to be found in almost 
every collier’s house, was the same at the time stated, for on the 
tombstone alluded to was an effusion by a local genius, commencing 
as follows:— 

** Stop, passenger, dread Fatc’s decree peruse, 

One stone stands here for seven interred, thou views. 
Since then, alas! how many hundreds in the same locality have been 
swept away at one feel swoop by the same dread agent; and even 
whilst writing this notice it is telegraphed that a vast number of 
miners working exactly the same seam have been killed by an ex- 
plosion at Eckington. Jequiescant in pace. In July, 1838, a see 
rious accident from another cause took place at one of Mr, Clarke’s 
pits at Silkstone. Owing to a terrific storm which occurred in the 
southern part of Yorkshire, the valley near to the village was inun- 
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dated, and the water rushed into the Moorside Pit, and 26 persons, 
including 11 females, many of them not more than 11 or 12 years of 
age, were drowned, All their names are inscribed on a handsome 
monument, the most conspicuous object at present in the church- 
yard of Silkstone. 

The first coal sent by water took place in July, 1805, when a boat 
was loaded in Barnsley Basin, and dispatched to Goole, and there 
transhipped into the sloop Ripon, Steele master, bound for London. 
The coals were consigned to T, M. Wilson, but the expenses at that 
time were too high for a trade to be established. The expenses and 
dues paid for coal going to London 70 years ago are a curiosity worth 
noticing. The following was the bill relating to the 40 tons of coal 
sent to London from Silkstone :— 





To freight from Goole ....ce..eee cocccccccccosccncescoe has 4 0 
King’s duty, bond, and sack ...ccorccccerccousscccceress 17 9 O 

Meter’s BAMPlO ....ce-cccccccccrcccccccccccce secccescoces am we. 
Bill entry and holiday fees ....+0...se0. eccccccecccesese OF 8S G 

Cockct fee, water bailiff, and Trinity dies .......eeecee ° 1 0 
Metage and orphans’ duty ...ccecccccecescces ecccccccese 114 0 

Discount, scorage, ANd CXPENseS .sccce-cecceseseseseceee L115 0 

ComMIissiOn .cccccrcoccccccccercoccesccccsepeseccce eeccee 110 
TOG POE CORD | 65005566 5c cece scscessdevceseeess ecoce 0 8 6 

Nore Light and market dues ...ccccccaccecscccce eovccee , 2S 

10 labourers, at 38. 1d. per BCOLE ceccccrcccccsccccccscess O 4 O 

Total. .ccccccccccccccccccscccceccoscccecce «ee £50 18 6 

Coal sold for ..... Occ eccccesccccccccce Soccccccccccecccce - £6412 0 

Deduct expenses ..... eerer POTTTTITTT TTT TTT TTT ecoee 5018 6 

. For coal and freight to Goole .......++ @esees £13 13 6 

It will be seen that the dues, &c., were about 12s, per ton. Some of 


the items are such as are unknown now. At the present time the 
Silkstone seam is being worked at Thorncliffe; Pilley, Worsborough, 
Strafford Main, and a fewother places, the greatest depth at any of 
them being about 240 yards. For its development we must look to 
the time, now fast approaching, when it will be sunk to from the 
Barnsley bed. Such would have been the case but for the lamented 
death of Mr. Parkin Jeffcock, in the Oaks Colliery, in 1866, as that 
gentleman was in treaty for nearly 3000 acres of that coal on the 
Edmund’s and an adjoining estate at Worsborough. Between the 
Barnsley and the Silkstone seams there are several others which 
could be profitably worked, The Swallow Wood coal is about 33 ft. 
thick, whilst about 50 yards lower down is the Lidget bed, of good 
quality. Still lower down is the Joan coal, beneath which is the 
Tankersley Ironstone Mines, which are also very valuable. The next 
stratum is the Flockton Thick bed of coal, in high repute for house- 
hold purposes, About 100 yards from the Silkstone seam is the Park- 
gate coal, and after that the Thorncliffe—both of good quality. 

It will be seen from the vast extent of the Silkstone coal field as 
yet untouched throughout the southern part of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in which it underlies the Barnsley bed, that there need be 
no fear of the coal being exhausted there for many hundreds of years 
to come. There is also the coal under the magnesian limestone, 
which has not as yet been sunk to, and, as has been said by one 
of our principal mining engineers, “it will be for the enterprise of 
a hundred years to come to test the extent of the vast field of wealth 
reposing under that mighty formation.” It has been said that the 
great depth at which the Silkstone coal would have to be worked 
under the Barnsley bed wou!d be an almost insuperable bar to open- 
ing it out. Recent sinkings, however, have shown that mines can be 
worked at a much greater depth than has hitherto been supposed pos- 
sible. The Rose Bridge Colliery, now the deepest in England, being 
813 yards from the surface, is an example that such is the case. In 
the South Yorkshire district the depth at which the Barnsley seam 
is got, with two or three exceptions, is not more than 300 yards—so 
that, giving 385 yards from it to the Silkstone, it would then be far 
short of the Rose Bridge depth. Thrybergh Hall is 288 yards deep ; 
Darfield Main, 337 yards; Wombwell Main, 224 yards; the Oaks, 
293 yards; Swaithe Main, 230 yards; Craik and Co.’s, 161 yards ; 
Mount Osborne, 192 yards; and North Gawber, 107 yards. At all 
of those collieries the Silkstone seam would be at a depth which 
could he safely worked, and there is no doubt but the owners, who 
are now desirous of having the minerals on their property developed, 
would agree to accept such a royalty as would make the venture pro- 
fitable to those capitalists who would open out such a valuable bed 
of coal as the Silkstone is known to be, and which is so much ap- 
preciated in the metropolis, 





SUPERSEDING GUNPOWDER IN BLASTING, 
S1r,—In the Supplement to the Journal of Jan. 7 I notice a letter 
on “ Superseding Gunpowder in Blasting,” signed “R. W. BB.” In 
conse juence of being constantly travelling about I have only just 








seen the letter, and for the information of “ R. W. B.” beg to give | 


the following particulars of Experiments with Mr, J, Grafton Jones’s 
Patent Hydraulic Wedge Machine :— 

Trimdon Grange Collicry—Main Coal.—Kirved in band 3 ft, 3 in. 
from bottom, 2 yards in, 6 yards long, fast at one end ; boardwise 
way of the coal, Put 2}-in, instrument in 2} yards from fast end ; 
broke all up as far as kirved ; in all 29 tubs of 8 ewts. each. Drilled 
a hole 3 ft, in, in 9 minutes, 

Thornley Colliery— Five- Quarter Seam,—Kirved in bottom 3 ft, in 
thickness of seam 4 ft. 10 in length of jud 10 yards, boardwise way 
of the coal; loose at oneend, Lut 2}-in, instrumentin close to top 
in middle of jud ; broke all down excepting about 3} yards from fast 
end ; put 2}-in. instrument in fast end, and brought the remainder 
down. The coal in fine luwps, and after passing over the screens 
yielded 71 per cent. of large coal, with hirvings. 

Thornley Colliery—Five-Quarter Scam,—Kirved in bottom 3 ft. in 
thickness of seam, 4 ft. 10 in, ; length of jud 4 yards, boardwise way ; 
of the coal, nicked at one end. Put 3-in, instrument in close to fast 
end at top; broke all down square in the corner, in one solid coal, 
which broke into large lumps by the fall. 

Thornley Colliery—Lonw Main Scam.—Kirved in bottom 1 ft. 8 in. 
in; height of seam, 2 ft. 10 in.; length of jud, 7 yards, fast at both 
ends, boardwise way of the coal. Put two machines in, oue at each 
end, about 1} yard from end; brought all down on to bottom, where 
it rested till bottom was cleared away. Height of kirving in front, 
9in. The 2-in. instruments strong enough, 

Thornley Colliery—Main Coal.—Kirved in band 3 ft. 3in. from 
bottom, 3 ft. 8 in. in; length of jud, 8 yards, boardways way of the 
coal ; one end fast. Put 3-in. instrumentin3 yards from loose eud, 
and afterwards the same machine in fast end; broke all up into 
lage lumps right for filling. The 2}-in. instrument strong enough. 

Murton Colliery —Lon Main Seam,—Kirved on top 3 ft. 6 in, deep, 
leaving 3 ft. 3 in, of coal to break up; length of jud, 5) yards, fast 
at both ends, Putin 3-in, instrument, 2 yards from one end, and 
afterwards 1 yard from the other end ; broke all up right for filling, 
in all 12 tubs of 9 cwts. each. 

Murton Collicry— Hutton Seam.—Drilled hole in blue metal roof 
above a band of white tough post 3 in. thick, and about 12 in. of 
blue metal, and broke about 25 tous of stone down with three holes, 
each hole taking about 20 minutes to drill and break down, Holes 
drilled 2 ft. 4 in. deep in 7 minutes. 

In all the experiments in coal the instruments make much larger 
coals than when got by powder, also the coal is much sounder, and 
will carry to market better, Thesaving of slack is considerable, ac- 
cording to the nature of the coal. The time occupied in drilling the 
hole and getting the coal down varies from a quarter to half-an- 
hour. The time occupied in drilling the holes 3 ft. deep varies from 
9 to 15 minutes, including fixing the machine, Diameter of holes, 
2}, 23, 3}, and 3} inches, 

Power with one man, 


Diameter. Weight complicte 
2 it 40 Ibs. 


No. 1 Machine ....-cceee 201) CONS....+eeeee 2 levees eocece 4 

NO. 2 MAChine cecereccee BIO 4, cocccesece 21h oy ccccreccce 59 ,, 

No. 3 wWachine ..cccesces M10 4g weccccvece DB _4gg ee cecereee 8S yy 
l 


No, 4 machine ....ceces. 500 4, SUG 0 cccccercoe LIZ 4 

The 2} and 3-inch machines have been constantly at work since 
October 4, 1870, and have given no trouble whatever, excepting the 
wedges, when under excessive pressure, becoming compressed at the 
point. This inconvenience has been entirely overcome by a modified 
form of point and proper tempering. 

The most advantageous method of using these machines appears 
to be attained by working the coal on the long wall system where 
practicable, as by this means more coal is got at one fall; and by 
placing two or more small instruments at intervals in a long face 











struments simultaneously, and thus distributing the pressure along 
the whole of the face. i ; 
By inserting the above in your next Journal you will oblige— 
Ingram Terrace, Sleaford, Jan, 17. G, W. ELLiort, 





DRESSING MACHINERY—STONE BREAKERS—No, IIL. 


Srr,—These machines may often be advantageously substituted for 
hand labour, particularly when it is necessary to select merely the 
unproductive stone, and to pass the remainder direct to the crusher 
or stamping mill. When, however, a portion of the stuff has to un- 
dergo a cobbing process, the quantity of “smalls,” as well as the dissi- 
mination of the ore in the “dradge,” must be considered, since it is 
obvious that with a hand sledge a workman will be able to get rid of 
a maximum amount of sterile rock, and thereby materially enrich 
the stone for the more tedious and costly process of cobbing. The 
judicious introduction of these machines into dressing works will, 
therefore, be governed by several circumstances, among which may 
be included considerations of cost of labour, character, quantity, and 
value of the oreystone, In this country Blake’s stone-breaker, driven 
by a belt, is generally employed, and is sufficiently well known to 
need no general description. ‘ 

In Prussia, where no patent right for stone-breaking machines ex- 
ist, a valuable modification has been made in the jaw pieces, these 
being formed by some makers so as to admit of the crushing parts 
being turned bottom upwards when the first halves of the latter are 
worn out. A small machine for reducing “raggings,” or orey stuff, 
from } to 1 inch in size, is also employed on some of the German 

Fig. 1. 





dressing-floors, and which machine is representedin Fig, 1. The jaw 

pieces of this apparatus are 7} in. deep by 4 in. wide; the driving 

power required is one horse, and the quantity of stuff reduced per hour 

is from 1 ton to 1} ton. Asin the larger sized machines, it has two 

fly-wheels, one of which, in the figure, is shown lying on the ground, 
Fig. 2. 





A steam stone-breaker, constructed by Sievers and Co., is shown 
in Fig. 2. The frame carrying the jaw pieces is extended from the 
body, for the purpose of taking a steam cylinder, from 10 to 12 in, 
diameter, with an equal length of stroke. The fly-wheels arc con- 
nected to the cross-head of the piston-rod by means of ordinary side 
rods. The steam-valve is attached to a rocking lever moved by an 
eccentric, set on the fly-wheel shaft. 

A machine of this class, making from 200 to 250 revolutions per 
minute, with jaw pieces 24 in. deep by 15 in. wide, moving from } in, 
to } in, per stroke, will take in stones presenting a section of from 
6 to 8 in., and reduce them to a guage of from 1 to } in. 

A steam stone-breaker may be used with economy at the mouth of 
a mine, where it is desirable to transport a minimum quantity of vein- 
stone to the dressing-floors, and also in cases where the dressing ma- 
chinery is driven by a water-wheel of limited power. By such an 
arrangement irregularity of motion may be lessened in the jiggers, 
buddles, and shaking tables. 
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An hydraulic stone-breaker, patented by Mr, Chambers, and ex- 
tensively used in the colony of Victoria, Australia, is shown in Fig, 3. 
a, cast-iron frame, carrying a shaft, ); ¢ c', jaw pieces of chilled 
iron ; f/', two water cylinders, with small plunger cases, into which 
work a plunger, g. This plunger, g, has a stroke of 6 or 7 inches, 
and is driven by a rod in connection with the driving shaft, d. The 
movement given to the small plunger produces a subordinate move- 
ment or stroke of } in. in the large plungers, / !, the ends of which 


of coal the whole may be brought down at once by working the in- press on the articulated mouth piece, c. Small relief rams, j j', sub- 


ject to a heavy spring pressure, govern the crushing force of the jaw 
piece, whilst two induction valves, % k', serve to supply such a por. 
tion of water to the large cylinders as may be forced out, or other. 
wise escape. Each plunger makes about 300 strokes per minute 
whilst the jaw pieces of some of the machines are sufficiently large 
to reduce stones from 9 to 12 inches thick to pieces which will pass 
through a l-inch gauge. 

The jaw-pieces of stone-breakers should be formed of double 
chilled iron, Soft and badly hardened iron is highly objectionable, 
since, with the early inefficiency of the jaw-piece, together with cost 
and delay attendant on replacing the same, the cost of reducing stone 
per ton is proportionably increased. 

A pair of good jaws, 12 in, by 9in., will cost 3/., to which must be 
added 17. 10s. for taking out old jaw-pieces and putting in new ones, 
or, together, 4/. 10s. A bad pair of jaws will not break 500 tons of 
stone properly, whilst a well hardened pair will, at least, dispose of 
from 2000 to 3000 tons of siliceous vein stone. 

In some dressing establishments sizing trommels are placed under 
the stone-breaker, in others flat sizing sieves are reciprocated by a 
rod attached to the movable jaw. 

The stuff is also discharged on rotating or fixed tables, or on tra. 
velling bands, the latter being constructed somewhat on the principle 
of the patent coiling window shutter. 

The following table shows the approximate quantity of stone 
broken by jaw-pieces of various dimensions, also the power required, 
the eccentric shaft making 200 revolutions per minute :— 
Quantity of stuff re- Ilorse power 


Dimension of mouth piece. duced per hour. required. 


24 10. X WF AD. ccccccccccccce TONS 12Qrorcccceccccccee 120015 
18 in. x 8B ‘.ecce eccccceseee THO 8 
12 in. x 5 ccccsesccesese 4t0 5 
9 in. x RTTTTTTTT TTT 2 
74g In. x ccccccccescccee 1 





JOHN DARLINGTON, 


MINING IN NEVADA, AND MINING IN GENERAL. 


Srr,— Under the heading “ Mining in Nevada,” I read in the Sup. 
plement to the Journal of Jan. 7 a letter from Mr. J. E. Bowe, an 
American gentleman, who is connected to some extent with silver 
and gold mining in the Western States of the Union. The parport 
of his letter is to show, endeavouring as he does to prove with prac- 
tical data, the great injury, to his interests especially, as also to 
whole districts in general, resulting from, as he says, “the sad mis- 
takes made by the so-called practical miners who are now and then 
sent out to North America from this country, to report on or manage 
silver and gold mines.” 

I quite agree with Mr. Bowe, for his case is not a solitary one; as 
he must be aware that several English companies out there have, 
also, very recently been seriously injured by some so-called practical 
miners of this country, to say nothing of the bad results arising from 
the same cause in the case of the Chontales Mining Company, of 
Nicaragua, before Mr, Belt was sent out there, There are many 
other cases I could cite in Mexico. A practical copper miner there 
gave a report onsome silver mines, in which he said that the ground 
ready for stoping would produce 60,0007. worth of silver ore. I was 
requested to give a report, and I saw that barely 7000/. worth could 
be produced; but the practical copper miner carried the day for a 
time. Two years afterwards all the ground was stoped away, and 
about 60007. worth was produced, and the company was wound-up 
voluntarily. However, I am digressing from the object of my letter, 
“ These sad mistakes,” as Mr. Bowe says—for he certainly draws 
these matters out most mildly, considering how he has been injured 
by the so-called practical men—are not confined to America alone ; 
they have often come under my notice in Mexico, Chili, Peru, and 
other countries. 

The question Mr. Bowe should ask himself is— What are the 
causes? I believe Ican answer. There is a notion amongst the 
English public in general that a practical miner isa species of Pope, 
something infallible, who can work miracles underground, as his 
Holiness does at grass. Therefore very often too much is exacted 
from him by the boards of foreign compunies. He is expected to 
know a great deal, but he is never questioned on the subject; it is 
taken for granted generally. He is supposed to know many things 
of which he has not the least notion—metallurgy, miuerallurgy, 
geology, assaying, and many other things, which can only be ac- 
quired at a mining college. Therefore, in most cases, he is rated by 
such mining boards far above his practical knowledge. Hence, L 
ask Mr, Bowe who is to blame? Certainly not the practical miner, 
for he is sent abroad to manage silver, gold, or any other class of 
mines which do not exist in England, or, at any rate, only of late, 
and these are most exceptional. So little was known of them, that 
those lately worked were brought before the public on the plea that 
the silver ores had been thrown away by the former workers, as they 
were unacquainted with them, and some stones, not tons, containing 
as much as 3000 ozs, per ton were assayed. By mere accident, a 
scientific gentleman of high repute was the first to detect this ore 
in the Old Treburgett Mine. 

What is a practical miner, in the first place? A man who has 
been brought up from youth to copper or tin mining. This would 
simply make the man a thorough practical copper or tin miner; 
but that knowledge can never qualify him as a judge of silver, gold, 
quicksilver, bismuth, antimony, or any other mines, This is what 
the general public in England do not care to investigate, or do not 
know the importance of so doing. If a practical copper or tin 
miner is sent abroad to manage a copper or tin mine (provided he 
is not required to know assaying or the metallurgy of these two 
metals) he will be the right man in the right place. But if the 
wrong men are so employed, collapses must take place such as those 
lately ; and if such continues to be the case, English companies in 
California and America must suffer in their mining interests, 

We have some good English silver miners, but these have lived 
abroad for years, and have become consequently acquainted with 
practical silver mining. However, this does not include the metal- 
lurgy of this metal, which is one of the most difficult of metals to 
reduce out of its various chemical combinations. I may here men- 
tion the name of one of these—Capt. J. Nancarrow, of Liverpool, 
who is a practical silver miner, and was in Chili for years, 

A copper or tin miner is seldom or ever asked if he knows any- 
thing of silver or any other class of mining. He is sent abroad be- 
cause he is a thorough practical man. In which branch of mining? 
This does not signify, he is never asked the question. But woe be 
to him if no dividends are forthcoming, from a class of mine he 
had never before seen. It is only when too late that this practical 
man is turned inside out and examined ; too often too late to remedy 
“ mistakes,” as Mr, Bowe calls them, by patching up or bolstering 
& concern. 

Iam, with some friends, working some quicksilver mines in Spain. 
Had I not better take a leaf out of the experience of some foreign 
mining boards, with their practical men, and send out to Spain & 
thorough practical tin miner to manage these quicksilver mines, and 
their metallurgy ? 

Ihave already in previous letters referred to the great fault of 
public companies never investigating the competency of their practi- 
cal men before employing them. HENRY SEWELL, 

40, Blomfield-strect, Upper Westhourne-terrace, 





MINING IN NEVADA. 


Srr,—Permit me to reply to Mr. Bowe’s letter, which appeared in 
the Supplement to the Journal of Jan. 7, and in which my name 
figures rather prominently. It is true I was selected to report and 
advise upon the purchase of Bateman’s Eureka, or Buckeye, and 
Champion Mines, and for that purpose [ arrived at Eureka on the 
18th of March lust. Iwas accompaned in the inspection by two mine 
agents, and not one, asstated in the said letter, We found the mines 
comparatively poor. In the Buckeye four shafts were sunk, about 
10 fms, apart. The ore deposit in three, out of four, was worked 
out; in the fourth there was a pipe of ore 5 ft. in diameter, which 
consisted of ordinary blue lead ore, and was the richest portion of 
the mine; this was within 30 ft.of their boundary, We broke 2 
large quantity of stuff from the selected and rich portion of the lode, 
but the assays were most unsatisfactory. ‘The Champion was a mere 
surface deposit, and several feet sunk on what was termed the lode 





proved it to be valueless. We were three days inspecting the pro- 
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f us were unanimous that it was not worth the 
perty, od nie 80,0000. the local price for Buckeye was 6000/., 
ry, oe ion 15002,; and the owners were anxious to complete the 
~ - ‘ioe terms. Statements have been made as to the great im- 
an nt that took place in the mine afterwards; but one of the 
aang Buckeye tells me that all they could get for both mines 
et on months after I left was 20,000/., and they had to allow 
$000! as commission off that amount. Now, the public can judge 
for themselves whether we were J about. 80001, aad in four months 
‘ i rst valued a ie aths 
dle mone for less than 20,0007, Ishould state I was limited 
= time, and could only speak of the mines as I found them. | The 
writer’s statement that whole districts are injured by an individual 
mine being reported against is mere twaddle. I hold the opinion 
that Nevada is a rich mining country. I had ample evidence of this 
in various parts of the country, particularly at Mineral Hill, where 
I was introduced to the owners of the rich silver mines there. I was 
also at Salt Lake, and, from information received from “practical 
men,” had no doubt rich mines were being opened in that district. 
I went down to California and inspected Sweetland Creek, and re- 
commended that valuable property. - I was also underground in many 
valuable mines in Grass Valley district, particularly Eureka, and 
had I the command . ow = ~ — — — an immense 
but I was tied to definite orders from London. 
io visited most of the mining districts in the United Kingdom, 
and travelled every quarter of the globe on mining business, but 
never inspected rng oy wm gg country as that a 3g —— 
j ey to Nevada and California, . EVANS, 
alee, Montgomery, Jan, 17. 
(For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 





IDAHO TERRITORY, UNITED STATES—No, IIL. 


Aitention has already been directed to the extraordinary richness 
of some parts of this territory in precious metals, and the magni- 
tude of the veins of silver which are found in the Middle Boise dis- 
trict, and more especially at Atlanta, The discovery of the mineral 
wealth of Owhyee, same territory, preceded that of Atlanta—indeed, 
the latter place is so new a country, that to many residents in the 
Eastern States it was scarcely known, until the report of Commis- 
sioner Ross Browne called attention to the richness of the district, 
and, to what is next in importance, the natural facilities for work- 
ing the ores on the spot. It is to the latter subject that attention is 
more particularly directed. 

Most of the lodes hitherto discovered in the Atlanta district are 
so situated that they can be worked by adits or tunnels, without the 
necessity of sinking shafts, thus not only saving vast expense in 
raising the ore to surface, but also affording the readiest method of 
getting rid of water without pumping. 

The Atlanta Silver Mine, recently examined by Capt. Nancarrow, 
of Redruth, has its present working tunnel about 350 feet from the 
summit of the mountain, but can be opened 800 feet deeper by an 
adit before coming to the water level. 

Tke Middle Bois river, a fine stream of water, affords power to an 
almost unlimited extent, while on its banks there are numerous sites 
peculiarly well adapted for the erection of quartz mills, 

A feature of the Atlanta basin, and one very common in the ter- 
ritory, where exist many indications of volcanic action, is the hot 
springs which burst out from the foot of an adjacent mountain. 
Some portion of this hot water is conducted into the canal which 
supplies the Monarch Company's mills with motive power, keeping 
it open during the severest frost, while the great bulk finds its way 
into the river, preventing its freezing during the winter, as it flows 
westwards towards the Pacific Ocean, This is of very considerable 
importance, and allows mill operations to go on during the winter, 
without having the expense of steam for propulsion of machinery. 

The next point of importance is the vast and inexhaustible supply 
of wood for building operations and for fuel. The finest kind of 
timber and firewood cost nothing more than the expense of cutting 
and hauling. The Monarch Company, the owners of the Atlanta 
Silver Mine, who appear to have taken the cream of everything, 
which as pioneers, of course, they would do, have secured a park of 
timber of 350 acres, which will afford a perennial supply of wood 
for all purposes. It would appear that nature has supplied, in the 
greatest profusion and on the spot, the very materials required for 
making the wealth of the country available. 

It will, no doubt, be acceptable to many readers of the Journal to 
know what is the particular character of the ores of those portions 
of Idaho which have been prospected. The Owhyee district, in west- 
ern Idaho, is chiefly remarkable for its gold, both in placers and in 
quartz veins, Some very promising discoveries of silver ores, how- 
ever, have been made in the neighbourhood recently. 

The district known as the Boise Basin, including Idaho city, Placer- 
ville, Centreville, and Orogrande, and also the Snake River valley, 
abound iu placer gold, the origin of which can mostly be traced to 
the neighbouring mountains. 

In the south Boise district, of which Rocky Bar and Red Warrior 
are the centre, there are many rich gold-bearing lodes, some of them 
being worked by the common old-fashioned Spanish arastra, and 
yielding very good returns. Here, as elsewhere in the territory, and 
probably in every new country, the great want is capital to put up 
machinery and properly develope the mines. It is the early invest- 
ors who will reap the great return. It cannot be long before money 
will find its way into the district; indeed, it is beginning already to 
flow in, for three years ago ordinary rates of interest at Rocky Bar 
were 4 and 5 per cent. per month, now they are 3 and 3} per cent. ; 
while the opening of the Union Pacific Railway has already reduced 
all provisions 30 per cent., and wages in equal proportion. 

The character of the ore in the Middle Boise district, particularly 
as exemplified at the Atlanta Silver Mine, with the actual results of 
its mill operations, as well as assays made both in Idaho and Lon- 
don, will be given in a future number. 





SUBMARINE Rock DRILLING.—Gen. Newton, now engaged in the 
work of blasting away the extensive submarine ledge of rocks known 
as Diamond Reef, situated near Governor’s Island, in New York Bay, 
has, with great ingenuity, overcome the difficulty of drilling submarine 
rocks from a floating platform anchored above. The use of a coffer- 
dam or a caisson is impracticable at Diamond Reef, in consequence 
of the violent action of the tides, which sweep away every obstacle. 
The mudéy water also prevented the divers from working, and all other known 
plans failed completely. Gen, Newton at last devised the followiug method of 
operating :—A large and stronglv-built scow, 140 ft. long, and 50 ft. wide, pro- 
vided with overburging guards and lifting apparatus driven by steam, was con- 
structed and moored over the rocks in the exact position, by heavy chain-cables, 

awsers, and ponde:ous anchors. In the centre of the scow was placed a well- 
hole, thre vgh which, by means of powerful derricks, an iron dome, 30 ft india- 
meter, 21 « weighing 70 tons, was lowered down into the water, where it rested 
evenly upon the rocks by means of adjustable legs. The divers then descended, 
and worked under the protection of the dome, directing the steam drills and 
the other instruments, which are similar to those used in the coal oil regions. 
While the water at the surface boils and rages, below the dome the current, 
although strong, is steady and clear. Each drill is operated by a separate en- 
gine, and the agitation of the water washes out the fragments of the rock from 
thehole. The average progress made in drilling is 1 ft. per bour. For the last 
month the work of drilling Diamond Reef has been going on, and nine holes, 
each 11 ft, deep and 4in, in diameter, were bored. Into each of these holes a 
charge of 30 Ibs. of nitro glyccrine, enveloped in two-ply India-rubber pipe. 2% in. 
in diameter, and 7 ft long, was inserted. A copper wire, 1000 ft. long, heavily 
Coated with gutta-percha, was attached at one end to a powerful Leyden jar 

attery, and at the other end was connected with the charges by means of wires 
and fulminatir g pods. A few days ago these heavy charges, forming in the 
aggregate 270 Ibs. of nitro-glycerine, were exploded, and the quantity of rock 


moved corresponded to the immense force of the substance.— United States Rail- 
road and Mining Register. 











CoaL IN NEw Mexico.—The Cimarron News says: “In addition 
oe other sources Of Wealth which give so much promise for the future of our 
R fone ks coal in abundance has been found on the Maxwell Grant. In the 
ond on Mountains, along the Red River and on the Yermejo, there are large 
mino stinct beds, some of which are 10 ft. thick or in depth. The coal is bivu- 
niel Cre and of the best quality to be found on the Continent. Also on the Pon- 
ézeslionns large veins cropout all along the mountainous course, whose quality 
also w nt judges prouounce unsurpassable, Along the Cimarron River there are 
had ue defined evidences of large coal beds, but as yet the company have not 
whict he to open them. Indeed, the grant is permeated with beds of coal, 

~ whew out at different places, The blacksmith at Cimarron uses it for all 
Geen and says !t answers as well as charcoal. A family residing near 
eellent ne it for cooking purrases, and they, too, say that its quality is ex- 

Cnt, and they prefer it to wood.” 


| 





THE MINES REGULATION BILL. 


A meeting of the committee appointed to watch the Mines Regu- 
lation Bill in Parliament met at the Royal Hotel, Truro, on Friday, 
Jan, 13, Mr. Bruce having intimated his intention of re-introducing 
the Bill in the coming session, and to press Clause 7, which would 
apply the Workshop Regulations to mines. Mr. T. 8. BoLITHO 
presided, and the gentlemen attending were Messrs. J. St. Aubyn, M.P., 
A. Pendarves Vivian, M.P., H. Rogers, J. Haye, P. P, Smith, R. Rogers, 
A. C. Willyams, T, Cornish (secretary), 8. T. G. Downing, H. 8. Stokes, 
S. Heard, R. Grylls, Rawlings, S. H. James, W. Shilson, Marrack, 
Captain Retallack, Marrack, W. H. Davey, Sampson, Boyns, &c. 

Mr. T, CoRNISH read a number of letters from gentlemen who 
could not attend. 

Sir JOHN S. TRELAWNY wrote: You may be quite sure that I shall pay the 
closest attention to any decisions to which the committee may come, and en- 
deavour to co-operate with my colleagues in doing the best the case admits of. 
In a few days I am due in London to continue my work on the Royal Commis- 
sion on Contagious Diseases, and arrangements rather complicated the man- 
ner of laying mytime. I shall be at the disposal of the committee at all times 
after my arrival in town. 

M. R. N. FOWLER, M.P., wrote: It will give me much pleasure to support 
Mr. St. Aubyn and the other Cornish members in any course which may pro- 
mote the interests of the county. 

Mr. R. H, WILLIAMS wrote: Nothing definite in respect to the Education 
Bill has been arrived at forthe St. Austell district. I feelassured Mr. Bruce’s 
Clause 7, in its original form, will throw out of work half the children now 
employed in our mines, not on the ground of thelr present state of education, 
as nearly all the children employed can read and write, but because the work 
of the mines cannot be carried ou conveniently to allow Mr. Bruce's 6%-hours 
scheme to act. ss 

Mr. F. HILL, Helston, wrote: Ithink It very improbable that Mr. Bruce 
will consent to expunge Clause 7 from his Bill. We should obtain some modi- 
fication, andif Mr. Bruce will accept the proposals made by you last year we 
may be content to accept 48 hours in the week, and aliow us to include Sunday 
and evening teaching. We shall scarcely do better, 

Mr. W. POLKINGHORNE, Par, wrote: As far as I understand matters at pre- 
sent, the following is the position of the Educational question in the parishes 
bamed :—Tywardreath; The boundary principle is resolved on; a committee 
of seven has been formed to act with the four managers of the national schools. 
Application is made to Government for a grant to enlarge the said schools, in 
order to have, with the other schools in the parish, sufficient accommodation, 
as required by the Act.—Fowey: A School Board is requested.—St. Blazey: It 
a to have a School Board, not being able to carry out the voluntary 
principle, 

Mr. C, CHILDS wrote: Mr. St. Aubyn, in his specch at Helston, explained the 
bearing of Clause 7 on our Coruish mines in language so forcible, plain, and clear, 
that it would be idle, if not. presumptuous, to add one word to the opinion he has so 
well expressed, and the advice he has so generously given. {f venture to hope 
that Mr. St, Aubyn will not be disappointad in his expectations to receive formal 
authority to oppose the introduction of Clause 7, and that the committee will, 
by a unanimous resolution, decide that every effort shall be made to have this 
objectionable clause expunged, at least so far as it may have any bearing on 
mctalliferous mines. As tothe Elementary Education Act, no decided steps ap- 
pear to have been taken in this neighbourhood, beyond this that in some parishes 
efforts are being made to carry out the requirements of the Act by voluntary 
contributions, without resorting to the election of School Boards, but unless 
Parliament should confer on the committee of schools to be conducted on the 
voluntary system powers to make bye-laws for the compulsory attendance of 
children, I do not see how the meaning and intention of the Act can be carricd 
out except by a School Board to be elected for each parish or district. 

r. G, L. BASSETT telegraphed from Camborne that owing toa mistake ina 
time-table he had missed the train. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that at the last meeting of the commit- 
tee, held on May 7th, 1870, it was resolved that the whole of the 
clauses, excepting clause 7, as then amended, should be accepted. 
Therefore, he thought they need only now discuss clause 7. With 
regard to this clause, a sub-committee, or deputation, was appointed 
to wait on the members in London. ‘They had several consultations, and were 
assisted by Sir John Trelawny and Mr. Brydges Willyams, and by several of the 
borough members, especially by Mr. Magniac, of St. Ives, and Mr. Young, of 
Helston. They came to the conclusion that it was not likely that Mr. Bruce 
would consent to strike out clause 7, and they made an offer through the mem- 
bers to accept a clause to the effect that no child should be allowed to work un- 
less it could read, belleving that if achild could fairly read its subsequent edu- 
cation must goon. Mr. Bruce said he could not assent to it, but would accept a 
clause to the effect that no child should work at all that could not read, write, 
and do the first four rules of arithmetic. The deputation thought thaé it was 
very unlikely that any very large proportion of the children between the ages 
of 11 and 13 could pass an examination in the first four rules of arithmetic; 
and then they made an offer—which if time bad admitted they would have 
liked to have submitted to the committee—that they would accept clause 7, mo- 
dified as follows :—The clause under the Workshops’ Act would enforce that no 
child under 13 years of age should work more than 6% hours a day, not to work 
after two o'clock on Saturdays, and on Monday mornings to bring a certificate 
that it had received ten hours’ schooling in the previous week, exclusive of 
teaching on Sunday, or after six o’clock on any evening. The deputation an- 
thorisation the members to accept a clause providing that the children should 
not work more than forty-eight hoursa week—not eight hours a day, but distri- 
buted as they liked—and the ten hours’ schooling to include attendance at Sun- 
day or evening schools, Mr. Bruce intimated that he would not object to the 
modification, but could not answer that the House of Commons would accept it. 
They knew, however, that Parliament had many other Important measures to 
deal with, and the Bill was withdrawn. Recently Mr. Bruce had informed Mr. 
Vivian, M.P., that he should re-introduce his Bill this session precisely in the 
same shape, and it was thought advisable to call the committce to Instruet the 
members as to the course which should be followed, 

Mr, St, AUBYN mentioned that last year when they found that 
they could not carry the exclusion of clause 7 altogether, they cast 
about for the next best thing, and they agreed to the compromise 
contained in the following amendment, which stood in his name :— 
“From and after the lst of July, 1872, no child under the age of 13 
shall be employed above ground in connection with any mine other thana coal 
mine for more than 48 hours in one week, and the following regulations shall 
be made (subject to the provisions hereinafter mentioned) respecting the edu- 
cation of children employed above ground in connection with any mine other 
than a coal mine :—1. Every child who is employed as aforesaid shall attend 
school for at least 10 hours in every week during the whole of which he is so 
employed —2. In computing for the purpose of this section the time during 
which a child has attended school, there shall not be included any time daring 
which such child has attended either (a) in excess of three hours at one time, 
or in excess of five hours in one day, or (b) on Sundays: Provided, that the 
non-atendance of any child at school shall be excused ; (1) for any time during 
which he is certified by the principal teacher of the school to have been pre- 
vented from attending by sickness or other unavoidable cause ; (2) for any time 
during which the school is closed for the customary holidays, or for someother 
temporary cause; (3) forany time during which there is no school which thechild 
can attend within one mile (measured according to the nearest road) from the 
working place or the residence of such child.’’ The workshop Act provided 
that no work should be done by the child before eight in the morning or after 
six in the evening, and it was felt that under certain conditions of pressure of 
work at the mines this would be extremely injurious. They did not propose 
the compromise because they thought it best suited to thecircumstances of the 
case, but because they had no other choice between that and the adoption of 
the 7th clause, 

Mr, VIVIAN, M.P., observed that knowing the question would be 
mooted whether Mr. Bruce would insist upon introducing education 
in the Mines Regulation Bill, he, being on friendly terms with the 
Home Secretary, wrote telling him that it was considered in Cornwall 
to impose on mine children what was not proposed for children on 
farms would be very injurious and exceptional legislation, and trusted he would 
not press it in the next Bill. Mr. Bruce replied, tbat having talked the matter 
over with Mr, Foster, his suggestion of leaving to the operations of the Educa- 
tion Act all children not at present included under the Factory Act, he feared it 
would not do, as he did not intend to drop the Cornish mine children out of the 
Bill, he did not see that he could accept any other proposition than that con- 
tained in the Bill. Still he (Mr. Bruce) would be open as he was before to con- 
sider any adequate counter proposition he, or any other Cornish M.P., could 
make, His (Mr. Bruce’s) reasons for thinking the provisions of the Education 
Bill inadequate were—first, that compulsory education could not be applied 
unless a School Board were formed ; secondly, that in many districts no School 
Board would be formed ; and, thirdly, that the School Board when formed may 
decline to make any provisions for the education of children at work—their 
doing so would be optional, and they would be slow to act against the prevail- 
ing opinion which may be adverse to any form of half-time or limitation of 
heurs. This year he (Mr. Vivian) thought they stood ina better position, in 
consequence of the passing of the Education Act, but Mr. Bruce having talked 
the matter over with Mr. Foster, who, it seemed, agreed with him was not an 
advantage to them, for since Mr. Foster’s conduct of the Education Bill he had 
obtained great influence in the House. Last year the coal interests were de- 
cidedly against clause 7, and he knew that the South Wales district and the 
metalliferous mines of the country would be with them. But the coal miners 
were decidedly in favour of the clause, and this year would, as they were last, 
be represented by Lord Elcho, ; 

Mr, St. AUBYN, M.P., observed that last year the metalliferous 
mining interest out of the county worked harmoniously with them, 
for the clause would be just as injurious to them as it would be to 
Cornwall. It was for the meeting to say what the members should 
do with the Bill next session. All that Mr. Bruce had said would ap- 
ply with equal force to children employed in agriculture. The passing of the 
Education Act last year had placed them, he thought, in a much stronger posi- 
tion, for that was an Act to give education to every child in the kingdom, in- 
cluding mining children; and, that being so, he thought it would be best to 
urge that there were no conditions connected with the employment of children 
on mines, either as regards to health or hours of labour, which called for inter- 
fereuce on the part of the Government. Taking this broad and simple line of 
argument, in proposing a simple negative to clause 7 they would bave a much 
better chance with the House than in opposing one set of regulations with an- 
other, The House, as a body, was not familiar with these questious, and they 
would be able better to understand a clear and simple argument of that nature 
thau a comparison of two sets of regulations. It was for the committee to in- 
struct the members, but he could not help saying that he thought they would 
have a very fair case to put before the House of Commons on general grounds, 
and with the facts and figures with which they would be supplied in opposing 


Clause 7 altogether. (Ilear, hear.) Following such a courso would, tn his 
opinion, be most likely to end in success, Mr. Bruce's attention had been called 
to the unfairness of dealing with mining children and leaving out the agricul. 
tural children, and his answer was that they were not in the same category; 
and that the mining children they could cateh, but they could not the agrical- 
tural, because they were so continually moving abont. 

‘The CHAIRMAN was agreed that the E:lucation Act had placed them tn a better 
position, for they could say they entirely approved of what had beca done, and 
thought that the mining children should be ineluded tn it, 

Mr. St. AUBYN observed, in answer to 2 remark that Mr. Vorster was likely 
to oppose them, that he had only heard one side, and was a fair man and not 
obstinate, 

Mr. RAWLINGS sald that in the foundry with which he was connected tt was 
clearly shown that children under 13 years of age could not be employed ander 
the Factory Act. Most of the children employed were orphans, or had old, in- 
firm, and eccippled parents ; bat the regulations were so linpracticable that the 
majority of them had to be dismissed, except a few they had not the heart to 
send away, and for these a clerk had to be employed to sce to their attendance, 
&c. The inconvenience, too, to the men of the children working one part of the 
day and not another was very great, and it wasa question whether, if the clause 
was adopted, the mines could employ any children under 13, as the work of the 
men depended so much upon that of the children. 

Mr. VIVIAN could bear out all that Mr. Rawlings had said with regard to the 
impracticability of employing children uuder 13 where the Factory Act or the 
Workshops’ Act applied, In some cotton-rolling mills with which he was con- 
nected they tried to keep the children, but found it impossible to do so, and ul- 
timately had to dismiss all under13, [It was of far more linportance in ihe mines 
of Cornwall, because skilled cotton-rollers earned 3s, 6d, or 4s. a day, whilst the 
wages of the Cornish miners were 20 to 30 per cent. below this. 

Mr. H. ROGERS entirely agreed with Mr. Rawlings as to the effect that would 
result from the clause, and any compromise upon it would be very objectionable, 
Capt. Quentrall had told of a man working at ‘Trumpet Consols who had eight 
or nine children; his wages averaged 31. 7s. per month, and three of his cbil- 
dren, working at one of the stamps, earned 30s. a month. No compromise of 
the clause would allow them to continue the services of these children, and the 
father would lose 30s. a month, But the loss would not fall on the adventurers, 
for they would employ a big boy, or “half a man’”’ as they called him, at 2l, a 
month, and be would do the work of the three children, so that theadventurers 
would only lose 10s, a month, whilst the ratepayers and the parents of the dls- 
trict would lose the 30s, formerly received by the children. With the proposed 
regulations he saw no chance of continuing to employ children under 13 on the 
mines. He agreed that the passing of the Kducation Act had placed them laa 
much stronger position. IHaving taken a great interest In the ma'‘ter, he was 
in favour of School Boards everywhere, except in some isolated places, where 
wealthy persons were quite ready to take the schools under their own manage- 
ment. His suggestion would be that Clause 7 should be expunged, except where 
no School Board was formed ; for School Boards could compel the attendance of 
children, and also had the power of exempting children from attendance at school 
from poverty or other reason, With that he thought Mr, Bruce should be satisfied, 

Mr. SMITH showed how the loss of the chilirea’s labour would fall eventually 
on the ratepayers, and observed that it would be very easy for the members to 
convince Mr, Bruce that there was ro analogy between the work doue In the 
close dense atmosphere of the workshop and that done by the Cornish children 
in the open airon the mines, He bad the greatest confidence that the members 
could satisfy Mr. Bruce that the clause ouglit not to be inserted in the Bill, 

The CHAIRMAN sald that the employment of children on mines had much to 
do with that Important question—technical education—so much talked of last 
sessiomw, for children who began before 13 ov the mines became good miners, 

Mr. Si. AUBYN observed that It would be easy to show that the work deneby 
children on mines was more allied to agricultural work than to work in fac- 
tories or workshops. Coal mines might require some such interference, for their 
chiidren worked underground, which was not the case in Cornwall, 

The CHAIRMAN mentioned that the coal miners were in favour of the clause, 
because the prohibition of children’s labour would tend to increase men’s wages, 

Mr. ST, AUBYN sald after the passing of the Education Act the onus proband 
would thrown on Mr. Bruce, that the condition of the mining children was such 
as to require some special legislation. Upon that grouud he thought he and the 
other Cornish members could meet him. 

Mr. RAWLINGS: I do not think Mr. Bruce would introduce a clause the effect 
of which certainly will be to throw all the children under 13 out of work, Has 
this been put to Mr. Bruce ? 

Mr. St. AUBYN: Yes; and his reply is that this was sald of the Factory and 
Workshops Act, and that it has not turned out to be the case. 

The CHAIRMAN believed Mr. Bruce was incorrect in saying so. 

Mr. BOYNS showed that the miners of St. Just were opposed tothe introduc. 
tion of clause 7, which would undoubtedly throw thelr children out of work, 
and that every endeavour was being made under the Education Act to giveevery 
child instruction. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. H. ROGERS, and seconded by Mr, 
RAWLINGS, Was carried unanimously :—** That this meeting considers the ope- 
ration of Clause 7 in the proposed Mines Regulation Bill would be unnecessary 
and Injurious, and that the county and borough members be requested to uso 
their utmost endeavours to expunge such clause altogether.’”’ 

The CHAIRMAN mentioned that he had received notice of a meeting at St. 
Austell next week, when Mr. Boger would bring forward once more the question 
of therating of mines; and be further stated that the Mines Assessment Com- 
mittee had not been called together in 1870 because the Bill on the question had 
not been introduced into the House, but now Mr. Goschen had promised a BIL 
which would deal with the question generally, including mines. When that 
Bil was brought in he, as Chatrman, should call che comiulttee together, 

Mr. H. Rogers wished sucha meeting to be public, and to consider other 
matters in connection with it. There was a very great dissatisfaction, not 
only as regards the rate of dues that were charged on miners, but there wasan 
indirect. attempt on the part of some of the lords’ agents to throw the rates upon 
these dues upon the adventurers, tnstead of confining them to the lord himself, 
More than three gentlemen in the room had apprised him of the attempts of 
some lords to dictate as to the management of the mine, and that clauses for 
that purpose were sought to be introduced into theleases With great regret he 
had learnt, also, that some lords had even sought to dictate as to the wharves 
at which the mines should get their goods. He resented this arbitrary and 
dishonourable interference with adventurers, aud would call a public meeting, 
if no one else would. A clauseshould be tutroduced into a Bill, as in the property 
tax, which should give the adventurers power to deduct the tax on lords’ dues, 

Votes of thanks to the members of the county for their services, aud to the 
Chairman for presiding, were passed.— Western Daily Merevry. 





SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE AND EAST WORCESTERSHIRE 
INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS, 


The fourth annual meeting of members was held on Monday, in 
the Museum of the Dudley Mechanics’ Institute, Mr, William North 
presiding. There wasa good attendance of members, including Messrs, 
J. Cooksey, T. Checkley, Thomas Parton, F.G.S., W. Greenway, W. 
Blakemore, R. Evans, J. P. Haynes, J. Hughes, W. Spruce, G. Spruce, 
J. Randall, F.G.S., D. Jones, F.G.S., Hf. Johnson (hon. secretary), and 
H, Johnson, jun. (assistant secretary). 

After some formal business the hon, SECRETARY read the report, 
which commenced by congratulating the members upon the success of the In- 
stitute, which at that time numbered 153. DOuring the year the Council had 
been successful in making terms with the Dudley Mechanics’ Institute and the 
Dudley and Midland Geological Society to rent the splendid museam in which 
the members then sat, and all the meetings would in future be held there, in- 
stead of at Wolverhampton, Walsall, and Dudley. The report also stated that, 
at the favitation of, and in co-operation with, the Mining Association of Great 
Britain, considerable attention had been given to Mr. Bruce's new Mines In- 
spection Bill, proposed for legislation during the last session of Parliament: 
Should the Bill be again brought forward, the important changes which it pro- 
posed to bring about would have to be watched with the greatest possible care 
‘The Council called the particular attention of the members to the endeavour te 
discover coal beyond the present confines of the South Staffordshire coal field. 
It was pleasant to look back to that day twelve months, when the sinking at 
Sandwell Park was suggested. That sinking was now a fact, and the perma- 
nent shaft was nearly 59 yards deep. The attention of the Institute members 
had also been given to the probability of a similar sinking between the South 
Staffordshire coal field and the Shropshire coal field. Several discussions had 
taken place on the subject, and the Council recommended the ccolleci:ion of all 
possible information relative to the two tau ts bounding the vast region on the 
east and west sides. aud the pursuance of the subject until by some means or 
other a trial shaft or bore-hole is put down hetween the two flelds. The report 
then referred to the pleasurable nature of the trip to Belgium and Wales, and 
trusted that the excursions in the future would be equally well attended, The 
best thanks of the Institute were due to M. Jochams, the Government Chief 
Offizer of Mines, to the local Government Inspectors of the several districts 
visited, and to Mr. Scott, companion and interpreter to the Belgian excursion, 
Visits to such places were of the greatest importance, and would do much toin- 
struct the youuger members of the profession, (Hear, hear.) 

The Hon. Sec. read the balance-sheet of the Institute, which showed that 
there was a balance in the bank, after paying all expenses, of 4001, 

Mr. Cooksey (West Bromwich) was elected President, Mr. Checkley vice-Pre- 
sident, Mr. Latham treasurer, Mr. H. Johnson, sen., was re-elected honorary 
secretary, and Mr. H. Johuson, jun., assistant secretary. The following were 
elected on the council :—Mr. W. North, Mr. Thomas Brettell, Mr. J. M. Fellows, 
Mr. F. Smallman, and Mr, J. Brown, 

Mr. Cooksey then took the chair,and Mr. Getting and Mr. Williams, of Wed- 
nesbury, were elected members of the Institute. 

A vote of thanks was given to the retiring President, Mr. William North, 
who suitably responded. ’ i 

The newly-elected PRESIDENT, after reviewing the work of theyear, 
then opened the adjourned discussion on Mr. Parton's paper, “ Is 
there Coal between South Staffordshire and Shropshire?” He said 
Mr. Parton’s paper led them to the conclusion that there was coal 
in the locality indicated. The discussion on his paper at the meet- 
ing of the Institute in December last appeared to diverge from the question to 
an enquiry into the character of the fault which formed the western boundary 
of the South Staffordshire coal field, but the question tn reality hinged a great 
deal upon this enquiry. If the western boundary fault was a clean cut, ora 
succession of clean cuts within ashort distanes, it led to the conclusion that the 
South Staffordshire coal field had been lifted far above its former relative posi- 
tion. leaving a part of the coal measures with which it was formerly on the 
same horizou far below it on the western side of the fault, where they are still 
covered by an immense thickness of Permian rocks, and the beds comprised in 
the New Red Sandstone series; whilst denudation had brought the surface of 
the earth down to the level of their series of coal measures, and placed them 
within easy reach. Looking at the anticlinals which formed the Lickey Hills 
at the southern extremity of their coal field, the Netberton Hill and Dudley 
Castle, Wren’s Nest, Hurst and Sedgley Hills, as well as to the numerous erup- 
tions of trap or igneous rock found in various places all over the district, it 





could hardly be doubted, he thought, that the whole area of their coal! field had 
been subjected to a great uphcaving force, and his conclusion upon the matihr 
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s t by such force it had been separated from similar measures which still 
had ~ sictenas beneath some parts of the area of the Red Sandstone lying 
between tie Shropshire and Staffordshire coal fields. i : 4 

Mr. Joun RANDALL, F.G.S., said that Mr, Parton had represente 
in a fair light the opinion held on both sides of the question. He 
presumed that they were not there for the purpose of advancing any 
dogmatic theory they might hold on the subject, but of exchanging 
views and collating certain information which had come within their 
grasp. (Hear, hear). That there did exist more coal, anda greater 
quantity of minerals, beneath the Red Sandstone rocks of the Mid- 
land Counties he thought very possible, if not probable, Some, however, had 
taken very sanguine views of the matter, and those views, he feared, had tended 
to lead persons stray. Tor instance, they had read the statement made by 
Mr. Smythe, in which he drew a very tempting picture of the mineral resources 
of the district lying between there and Shropshire. He took them to the top of 
the Wrekin and showed them the mines, works, and forges lying in the imme- 
di te forezround, and, he sald, cross to the Red Sandstone district to their forges 
and mines: and no man, he maintained, looking at the district, looking at the 
nature of the measures on both sides, and looking also at the fact that those 
measures on both sides reposed on the same denudated rocks, and were covered 
by the sane Red Sandstone, no miner could well despair of finding coals through 
the intermediate districts. Others had gone further, and had actually mapped 
the measures lying between these two districts as fixed, excepting, indeed, that 
they were disconnected by force. When he said this he meant that it was not 
anticipa'ed that they shon'd ever find a continuous coal field. In his opinion, 
however, the coal mea-ures of the two dlstricts were formed at one and the same 
time. They might, moreover, take the districts of South Wales, of the Clay 
Hills, and others, and they might safely conclude that the whole of them were 
formed at one and the same time. If these coal measures were continuousover 
the wide district he had mentioned, many changes, and extending over long 
periods of time, might have operated to produce the effects they had witnessed. 
They found indications of denudation not only at several distinct periods dur- 
ing the formation of the coal field itself, but also anterior and subsequent to 
those formations. In Sonth Staffordshire, for instance, they had coai measures 
resting upon old Silurian Ilmestone, just as they did in Shropshire, but between 
the formation of the Silurian limestone and the deposition of the first bed of 
the coal measures look, he said, what a vast period of time mnst have elapsed. 
If they compared one class of animal remains with the other it would show 
what a tremendons gap existed between thos: formatious ; it was like carrying 
back the reign of Victoria to the time of the Conqueror, or the Heptarchy. Re- 
ferring, again, to the Old Red Sandstone, he saw it was continuous, without a 
break, all the way co the South Wales coal field. It extended, no doubt, over 
the whole of that district, and the whole of it had been denuded. Those coal 
fields of Wales and Staffordshire were originally one vast track, which had been 
subjected to the same denudating agencies, but he did not mean to say that 
the denudating of those extensive tracks took place at one time, That, how- 
ever, wax a subject which he thought they did not yet thoroughly understand, 
and it was one of the most important which that, or any other, institute could 
take up. It would bear further investigation, and it was very likely that they 
would find reason to suppose that denudation had taken place atseveral distinct 
periods, and left the effects which they deplored. They found not only thatthe 
old coal measures had been planed down, as it were, but they found a newer 
series of coal measures, formed upon the edge of the old coal field. From that 
Circumstance it would appear that the old scries of coal measures had been com- 
pleted, and covered up; that denudation took place, and that there was then 
a subsequent formation of coal measures. There was a younger group formed 
upon the foundation of the old coal measures, extending sometimes through 
one, sometimes through another, and sometimes through the whole scries of 
meacure:, There was evidence of denudation, and he thought after that younger 
series of coal measures were formed that denudation again took place, and that 
to a very large extent. Well, they could readily understand, that supposing a 
vast body of water came from the south or the south-west, it must have gone 
very far in between the two coal fields, Ile thought they had nfich reason co 
fear that the ravages of that body of water must have extended very far in the 
direction of the South Staffordshire coal field. He had never pretended to say 
that coal might not be found ontside their present boundary, but he considered 
it doubtful indeed that it weuld be found to any great extent. The time, 
however, had not come to dogmatise on the subject. (Applause.) 

Mr. Jones, F-.G.48., in an explanatory speech, described the different 
coal fields on the map of the Institute, and agreed, to some extent, with Mr. 
Randall, and in a great measure with Mr, Parton in his paper.—The dlseus- 
sion was then adjourned, 

The PRESIDENT said the time was too short to describe fully the 
progress of the sinkings at Sandwell, but he had full authority to 
say that everything was as satisfactory as could be wished, 

Mr, H. M. Morrison, M.E., of Manchester, read a short paper, de- 
scriptive of dynamite, or safety blasting-powder. Samples were handed round 
among the members whilst the paper was belugread. The reader said the eredit 
of the discovery was due to M, Alfred Nobel, a Swedish mining engineer, who 
had taken creat interest in mine blasting. Dynamite consisted of silica satu- 
rated with nitro-glycerine, whieb was its explosive basis. Mr. Morrison also 
exhibited and explained a model of Messrs. Davies and Thomas’s patent pulley 
and winding engine-house frames combined, showing a new mode of coal-wind- 
ing, by which one rope suffices for two pits.—Messrs. McDermott and Williams's 
coal-drilling machine was exhibited, and received commendations from several 
members.— Mr. Richard Latham, a member of the Institute, exhibited a litho- 
graphed section of extensive explorations after the Thick coal, at Lord Dudley's 
No. 35 Pits, at the north-east of the basaltic range of the Rowley Hill. The 
section completely illustrated the effeets of igneous action and the intrusion of 
trap into coal measures.—Mr. Lindop exhibited specimens of lronstone and fire- 
clay from a depth of 307 yards, at the trial sinking, Coppy Hall Colliery, Ald- 
ridge, near Walsall. 

The members of the Institute, 50 in number, dined at the Dudley Arms Hotel. 








GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Jan, 11: Joseri Prestwicn, F.R.S. (President) in the chair. 


William Salter of Maldon, Victoria, Australla, was elected a Fellow of the 
Socicty. The following communications were read :— 

1, * On the older Metamorphic Rocks and Granite of Banffshire,’ by T. I. 
Jamieson, FGS. The author indicated three divisions in the mctamorphic 
strata of Banffshire. At bottom a great thickness of arenaceous beds, more 
cr ices altered into quartz rock, gneiss, and mica schist ; next a series of fine 
grained clay-slates, in the midst of which is a bed of limestone; and then again 
an upper group of arenaceous strata, The author stated that the arrangement 
of the recks is very similar to that occurring in Bute and Argyllshire. Ie 
remarked that the general texture of the beds is fine grained, and considered 
that they were probably deposited in the depths of the sea, off the mouth of a 
great river, the deposition of the argillaccous strata having taken place during 
a period of inereased depression, ‘The deposition of the beds was said to have 
probably taken place after the formation of the (Cambrian) Red Sandstone and 
conglomerate of the North-West Highlands, or in Lower Silurian times the 
river by which the sediment was brought down being supposed to have drained 
the great Laurentian region to the north-west. After thelr accumulation the 
author supposed that “ a glowof heat from beneath’? approached them, causing 
expansion and the wrinkling of the mass into folds running from south-west to 
north-east. The granites were considered by the author to owe their origin to 
the fusion and re-crystallisation of the arenaceous beds, 

Prof. RAMSAY observed that the general section wonderfully corresponded 
with that given many years ago by Sir Roderick Murchison of the Silurianand 
Laurentian rocks at Cape Wrath, and it seemed to him that the large views 
originally propounded by Sir Roderick were confirmed by the author. He was 
glad that the metamorphic origin of granite was supported by Mr. Jamie<on, 
as he had held that view for several years, and he was pleased to find that 
opinions which had formerly mct with so many opponents were constantly 
gaining acceptance, The fusion of these sedimentary rocks by metamorphic 
action was not identical with the fusion of lava, but their fluidity might be the 








same; and if that were the case there could be no difficulty in accepting the 
possibility of the injection of such fused rocks into crevices and fissures. The 
crumpling of the beds, however, was due to more extensive causes than those 
contemplated by the author. The proportion of igueous rock injected into cone 
torted rocks, like those of North Wales, was almost infinitesimal, and the! 
crumpling could hardly be dne to mere local eauses, 

Prof. ANSTED referred to what he had observed in the north-west part of 
Corsica, where about 40 ft. of granite was distinetly interstratified between 
perfectly unmetamorphosed beds of sandstone and limestone, without any al- 
teration at the points of contact, such as would be produced by an igneous rock, | 
Me also cited the crumpled strata in the Maritime Alps, in which the granites 
were parallel with the other beds, and seemed to form part of them. 

Mr. CARRUTHERS mentioned that the late Prof, Fleming, twenty years ago, 
had taught the same doctrine as to the nature of graniteas that held bythe last 
speakers.—Mr. DAVID ForBrEs agreed that the crumpling of the strata was not 
due to the intrusion of any cruptive rock. He completely disagreed with Prof. 
Ramsay and the author as to the origin of granite, and maintained that in the 
sedimentary rocks traversed by the granite the requisite ingredients for the 
formation of granite did not exist Ihe proportion of felspar in quartzose 
rocks Was infinitesima'ly small as compared with that entering into the com- 
position of granite. He could not aceept the notion of the heat from the inte- 
rior approaching gradually to some portion of the surface, 

Prot. RAMSAY, in reply to Mr, Forbes, maintained that some of the slaty rocks 
of Wales, by extreme metamorphism, would pess into some kinds of granite, 
As to the conditions of metamorphi-n of the rocks, this process must have 
gone on at a time when these older rocks were overlain by a great thickuess of 
more recent beds, which have since been removed by denudation, 

“On the Connection of Volcanic Action with Changes of Level,”’ by Joseph 
Murphy, F.G.S, “ 

son Points in the Geology of the Neighbourhood of Malaga,” by 
communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S., F.G.s. . . 
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MIN ING IN CALIVORNIA—DIVIDENDS AND MINT MATTERS.—The 























I \ liey Mining Company have declared their second monthly dividend 
it ) are, amounting to $90,000. The Hale and Norcross Mining Com 
pauy red their regular monthly dividend of $5 per share. The Chol 
lar-) ‘ng Company bave declared a dividend of $5 per share, amount 
ing tos - Uptoand including July, the dividends of the company were 
ra 3! per share. In August, the monthly disbursement to stock 
holdc Was inci cased to § in September, to $2°50; in October, to 83; in No 
Vv t i; and this mouth, te »>pershare. In July, the stock sold at froi 
8.0 = per share, While last m 1 the range was from $70 to S80 pershar 
‘ aisburing the dividend for + month the company wil! carry over tl 
he nae -urpls of over half a million of dollars, The Eureka (California) 
Gol tinting Company yesterday ceclared.a dividend of ) per share, The 
Natoma Water aud Mining Company have declared a dividend of I per cent for 
istmonth. ‘the Black Diamond Coal Company have declared a divider 
recount for November, 1 g November, the osit the Mint 
Francisco amounted to liz 404 nees gold, and ‘ f 
nthlast year, With ex ion of ¢ ily os 





were the lirgest this year. All crude bullion received at the Mint is now sent 
to the refinery, and hence it happens that some deposits are duplicated to the 
extent, perhaps, of one-fifth of the aggregate.—Engincering and Mining Journal, 
New York, Dec. 27. 








VALUATION OF MINERAL VEINS, 


A TABLE,— For Calculating the Weight and Yield, per running 
Fathom, of Mineral Veins, 
BY E, J, CHAPMAN, PH.D., 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in University College, Toronto, and 
Consulting Mining Engineer. 

The weight in tons and average richnessof mineral veins are usually 
given per running fathom—thatis, per parallelogram measuring 6 ft, 
in length and 6 ft. in depth, by the mean width of the vein, what- 
ever the latter may be. The following table will enable these re- 
sults to be calculated very rapidly, provided the specitic gravity of 
the vein matter (mixed ore and gangue), and the average percentage 
of metal or mineral carried by the vein, be previously ascertained, 
The table has been calculated on the supposition that the sp. gr.equals 
unity, and that the average yield in metal is equivalent to | percent, 
The values given incolumns III, and IV, must thus be multiplied by 
the sp. gr. of the vein matter; and those given in column V. must be 
multiplied also by this quantity, and the resulting product must 
finally be multiplied by the average percentage of metal or mineral 
as ascertained by estimate or by actual assay. The values in column 
V. correspond to both the British ton of 2240 Ibs., and the American 
ton (chiefly used in Canada) of 2000 Ibs. Where the width of the 
vein is in feet and inches, the values of the two, as given in the table, 
must, of course, be added together. 

EXAMPLE.—A vein averages 3 feet in width, with sp. gr. equal to 
3°8, and percentage of metal equal to 26. Required the weight in 
British and American tons, and the yield (exclusive of loss in me- 
chanical and furnace treatment) per running fathom. 

3 tons (see the Table) x 3°8=11) British tons (nearly), 

3°36 tons (see the Table) x 3°8=12} American tons, 

67°30 lbs. (see the Table) x 3°8 x 2°6=665 Ibs, 
Each fathom, therefore, of a vein of this strength, will contain 108 
cubic feet; will weigh 11} British and 12} American tons; and will 
carry 665 lbs, of metal. 5 ‘ 
, Seaiek tons American tons Metal in Ibs. 
(2240 ibs.) p. fm. (2000 1bs,) p, fin. ayv.p.fm, 

ans 


° IT. 
Cubic feet 


Width of vein. per fm. 
1 , 
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The Saxon Machine Manufacturing Company has presented its re- 
port for 1869-70, The report states that the favourable anticipations 
entertained onthe formation of thecompany have been realised. From 
April 1, 1869, to June 30, 1870, the net profit obtained amounted to 
2,728,132 thalers, or 34 percent, above the highest return secured by 
the old proprietors of the works transferred to the company upon its 
establishment, The war has not exerted at present any unfavourable 
influence on the currentyear’s working. Someoutlets have beenclosed 
to some extent, but, on the other hand, some very important contracts 
have been concluded with foreign railway companies. The mobilisa- 
tion of the Saxon army has, however, deprived the establishment of 
a great number of workpeople. The dividend for the first exercise, 
embracing a period of 15 months, amounts to 6 per cent. 

Stock-taking is now the principal occupation of the leading Bel- 
gian metallurgical establishments, and the tone of business at the 
various industrial centres has consequently been extremely quiet. 
Some proposals have, however, been made for contracts for rails, 
and a tolerable number of orders for plates, merchants’ iron, &c., 
have also been received. Former rates are about maintained. In 
the Liége district the stock of pig and some descriptions of iron in- 
creases to such an extent as to induce ardent wishes for the conclu- 
sion of peace, which would not fail to give a great stimulus to affairs, 
The administration of the Belgian State Railways has now let con- 
tracts as follows for locomotives :—The Cockerill Company, at Se- 
raing, five powerful engines for use on the Liége inclined planes, 
28002, each, or 14,0007, inall. The Belgian Railway Plant Company, 
at Brussels, seven passenger engines, at 2000/7. each, 14,0002. The 
Cockerill Company, at Seraing, three passenger engines, at 20002, 
each, 60007, The St. Leonard Company, at Liege, seven goods en- 
gines, at 20002, each, 14,0007. The Couillet Company, eight station 
engines, at 15007. each, 12,0002. The total amount of the locomo- 
tive orders given out is thus 60,0007, The same administration has 
also let contracts for rolling stock as follows :—The Belgian Rail- 
way Plant Company, 36 passenger carriages (third class), 55442. ; 
the Morlanwelz Company, 56 closed trucks of 10 tons each, with 
breaks, 4032/.; the Haine St. Pierre Company, 58 open trucks for 
rails, 27847.; MM. Noulet and Co., of Bracquegnies, 30 open trucks 
for rails, 14407.; MM. Durieux and Co., of Louvain, 51 coal wagons 
to carry 10 tons each, with breaks, 3060/7.; MM. Nicaise and Del- 
cuve, of La Louvitre, 51 similar coal trucks, 80602. ; M. Thevenet, 
of Antwerp, 58 coal trucks, without breaks, 27847.; MM. Cabany 
and Co,, of Gand, 58 coal trucks, without breaks, 27842. ; MM, Chas. 
L. Carels and Co., of Gand, 58 coal trucks, without breaks, 27847, ; 
MM. Brison and Co., of Mont-sur-Marchienne, 30 coal wagons, 
without breaks, 14407.; and MM, Malengraux and Co., of Chiateli- 
neau, 30 coal wagons, without breaks, 14407. The total amount of 
the contracts for the 516 vehicles ordered is thus 31,152/. The wheels, 
axles, springs, grease boxes, and some other accessories will be sup- 
plied by the Government, which has ordered them from makers spe- 
cially devoting themselves to such specialities, The contracts have, 
however, it must be confessed been accepted at extremely low rates, 
and with the sole object of maintaining a little activity in the va- 
rious workshops during the present crisis in affairs. No profit is 
expected to be secured in some cases. 

The year seems to have opened tolerably favourable with the copper 
and tin marketsof the Continent. The great thing which is, of course, 
needed is a cessation of the unhappy hostilities which are at present 
reducing a large part of France to misery and ruin, At Havre, 
Chilian in bars has made 64/, to 64/7. 10s.; refined ditto in ingots, 
73/7. to 74/.; Peruvian mineral (pure standard), 702. to 70/. 10s. ; 
United States (Baltimore), 707. to 787. ; ditto (Lake Superior), 802, 
to 867.; Mexican and Plata in bars, 667. to 68/.; old yellow copper, 
102, to 442, ; red ditto, 62/. to G62. per ton. At Marseilles, Toka for 
consumption has brought 80/.; refined Chilian and Peruvian, 802, ; 
rolled red copper in sheets, 807. to S42. per ton. At Rotterdam, 
Drontheim has made 50 fls. to52 fls.; and Russian, 51 fls. Tin has 
been very firm at Rotterdam. Transactions have taken place at ad- 
vancing rates, 78} fls. having been paid for disposenble Banca.  Bil- 
liton has brought 77} tls. to 77} fls., and Banea for delivery in March 
aud April, 77 fls. At Marseilleslead in saumons, first fusion, has made 
182.163. ; ditto, second fusion, 17/7, 8s.; ditto argentiferous, 172. 18s, ; 
lead in shot, 202. 16s, ; and rolled and in pipes, 202. 16s. perton, At 
Rotterdam, Stolberg lead has been quoted at 11 fls., and miscellane- 
ous marks at 10} fls. At Marseilles zine in plates has made 18Z, 8s, ; 
ditto rolled, 307. per ton, with a discount of 3 per cent, 

The North German Chancellery has invited tenders for 86 goods 
locomotives, 2000 open goods vans, and 4000 axles with wheels, all for 
railways in the province of Alsace. ‘Tenders are to be sent to the 
North German Chancellery office, at Berlin. not later than Feb, 11. 

The Haenic! 
at Dresden, 











The accounts presented were unanimously approved, 





en Colliery Company recently held a general meeting | 


and a dividend was declared at the rate at 4} per cent. per annum 
Both the production and the demand were larger in 1869-70 than in 
1868-9, and a better dividend is anticipated for next year. 

The Prague Metallurgical Company have just held a general meet. 
ing. The production of the company’s goods showed an increase in 
1869-70 of 19,500 tons, and their sale also showed an advance of 
20,800 tons, as compared with the preceding exercise. The valueof 
the production of the company’s collieries declined last year to the 
extent of 4012/., but, in consequence of the purchase of several work. 
ings in the Pelsin basin, a considerable increase in the production is 
anticipated. better results were obtained from the Kladno Foundry 
last year; the production of the Kladno rolling-mills also increased 
last year to the extent of 18,700 tons. The net profits realised by 
the company in 1569-70 amounted to 126,4912., or 40,5737. more than 
in 1868-9, The increase in the net profits last year arose almost en- 
tirely under the head of the rolling-mills. The dividend paid for 
1869-70 will be at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum upon the share 
capital, after 11,9537. has been carried to the reserve fund, and after 
14,3092. had also been set apart as a sinking fund in respect to the 
Nuerschau and Nucie cstablishments, 





FOREIGN MINES. ’ 


Don PEDRO Nortit DEL Rey (Gold).—Z?legram: Produce for 
November, 8301 oitavas; weighed to December 17, L018 oilavas, 

TAQUARIL (Gold).—The directors have received the following tele- 
gram from Lisbon :--** Taquaril, Lee, 16: Stuff trested so far atstamp not rich ; 
produce for month will, perhaps, not realise expectations,” 

CHONTALES (Gold and Silver).—The directors have advices from 
Mr. Belt, dated Dec. 7. Remittance of gold, 218 ozs., from 856 tons of ore; ave- 
rage produce 5dwts. perton. Cost forthe month of November, $3951. The fol- 
lowing extract from Mr, Belt’s letters show that he ts extending his operations 
into more productive ground, and that larger development will no doubt lead to 
profitable results :— 

“San Antonio Mine.—Above No. 6 level the lower part of the stope has yielded 
5 dwts. per ton, but the higher portion has only given 3 dwts. per ton. Thecon- 
nection level and the stopes above it have been very poor during the month, and 
we have discontinued the stopes in consequence, and are pushing on the level to 
get to the better ground, which we Know is ahead.—San Benito Mine: I have 
surveyed and levelled the hill through which this lode passes, and [ now euclose 
a section of it drawn to the same scale as the San Antonio section, by which you 
will see that we have a mine more than equal tott in size, pratically untouched. 
Between the points marked A and B in section the lode on the surface will yield 
10 dwts, perton. Further west no trials have been made until we come to the 
Awpara Mine, which is on the same lode, They have worked it right up to our 
boundary, aud a fine large lode is scen entering our sett. The proprictor in- 
forms me that for 4 ft. wide it yielded 44 oz. per ton up to the boundary. We 
have commenced a level which I purpose to driveup under the good ground seen 
between A and B, Santo Domingo lode has been cut in the deep level, and, 
thought it only washes 3 dwts. per ton where we have opened on it, it is of a 
very promising character. The health of the establi-hment continues good, 

San Antonio Mine.—Report for November: The No. 1 stope, in back of the 
No. 6 level, has been stoped 71 varas ; lode 3 ft. wide, worth 5 dwts. of gold per 
ton. No, 2 stope, in back of the same level, has been stoped 69 varas; lode 2 ft, 
wide, worth 3 dwts. of gold per ton. he lode in this stope has greatly fallen 
off in size and value, A stope in back of the connection level has been stoped 
19 varas; the lode at presentis small and poor. A stope in back of the No.5 
level, west of Piper's shaft, has been stoped 18% varas; lode 3 ft. wide, worth 
lodwts. of gold perton, The connection level has been driven east on the 
course of the lode 21 varas; lode at present 2 ft. wide, worth 3 dwts. of gold per 
ton. Driving east of the new cross-cut, on the course of the lode, 16 varas ; lode 
5 ft. wide, showing a little gold, but not to value. Driving west of the new cross- 
cut, on the course of the lode, 1454 varas; lode 3 ft. wide, worth 3 dwts, of gold 
per ton. Santo Domingo deep adit level bas been driven 8!4 varas, which has 
cut through the Santo Domingo lode, which is 3 ft. wide, worth 3 dwts. of gold 
per ton ; the lode is easy for driving, and hasa very kindly appearance. In con- 
sequence of the falling off in value of the connection level and the No, 2 stope 
the returns have been considerably reduced. The number of tons sent to the 





stamps for the month is 856, which I estimate at 5 dwts. of gold per ton.—' 


JOUN TONKIN, 

EcLipsE (Gold).—Captain Barratt reports :—You are aware by 
former communication that we discovered a little auriferous galena and silver 
ore in a cross-course or cross-lode. In sinking our main shaft below the 160 ft. 
level we found it entered the cross-course or cross-lode, and that the latter be- 
came metalliferous and highly mi:eralised, producing excellent silver ore, 
Being a distinct lode, any person could locate it, and I immediately applied to 
the Government authorities, located it, and have now 3000 lineal feet (500 fms, 
in length) on the so-called cross-course or cross-lode, now called ** Barratt’s 
Lode,’’ the deed for which I enclose, signed, sealed, and delivered to me by the 
United States Government authorities, and the 3000 feet of Barratt’s lode is 
transferred to the directors of the Eclipse Gold Mining Company (Limited), for 
the Eclipse Gold Mining Company (Lim ted), and it is now their property for 
ever. I find by careful observation that the Eclipse lode bears about 40° west of 
north, and Barratt’s lode about 40° east of north. Finding could not take up 
or locate any property in the names of the directors or company who were ab- 
sent from the country, [employed my own name, my son’s, Captain Francis’s, 
and the names of others employed by the company, and then for the considera- 
tion of $20 (4/.), we have sold and transferred to the company the property 
mentioned. The company can purchase, bus cannot locate. However, the bu- 
siness is done allright. ‘The expenses in locating and transferring, including 
the deed, did not cost $60 (12/.), and I consider that property (the new grant 
of 3000 feet), from present appearances is worth more than 60.0001, for sale, and 
probably ten times that amount for working. You will sce by to-day’s report 
that I have had twelve samples assayed, yielding an average of $789°93 or 
1571. 193. 8d. per ton of 20001bs. There is also a little gold in the ore, but I 
think not sufficlent to be of much value. We are now taking out auriferous 
mineral (ore) from the Eclipse lode, and silver ore from Larratt’s lode. The 
foregoing samples yielded well, and trom all appearances there is a great quan- 
tity of the ore, and I believe we shall have a great mine also on Barratt’s lode, 
The company have now 8100 feet on the Eclipse lode, and 3000 feet on Barratt’s 
lode, making 11,100 feet, and, I believe, the largest mining grant in California, 
There is sufficient in both grants to lease or sell two extensive mines, as the pre- 
sent Eclipse Company cannot work out or exhaust their now extensive mining 
property for generations to come. I anticipate our lodes will greatly increase 
in value as we develope in depth. We have a crevice in the bottom of the shaft, 
and the temperature in the mine since we discovered the silver ore bas increased, 
I should think, 50°, 

ALMADA AND TrrRITO.—J. P. Clemes, Nov. 14: The lode has been 
cut north of the slide in the Tirito tunnel. Much water is issuing from the 
end, and the Providencia works are draining rapidly. Tie Tirito stepes are 
looking better than usual, ‘The work of cutting space for the machinery is well 
advanced. Altogether the prospects are encouraging. They have about $13,000 
on hand, There are heavy payments to make before the new machinery is laid 
down, or they would make a remittance by the next *‘conducta.’’ The Cus- 
toms’ authorities at Guaymas have, so far, refused to aliow the vessel with the 
machinery to proceed to Agiabampo, after reporting at Guaymas, the rule being 
to tranship to a coaster carrying the Mexican flag. There is still, however, a 
slight chance of obtaining the required consent. ‘The question of finally select- 
ing between Agiabampo and Ybarros, as to the local port of this district, is at 
present before theCentral Government. Aglahbampo has achance of getting the 
preference. The health of the place has improved, none of the employees being 
at present on the sick list. The July accounts, lost in the Continental, show— 
Profit, $4428 ; ore crushed, 261 tons; ley, $49. In a later letter, dated Nov. 21, 
Mr. Clemes writes :—During the past week we had to stop the stamps four days ; 
it is now again doing fair duty. Clean first-class ore has accumulated to about 
120 tons, and inferior ores to about 100 tons. In the mine thestopes continue to 
look well, and are yielding a fair supply for the mill, of good quality ores, The 
yield of Pitanque continues at an increased rate ; close to the north slide is the 
most productive place for this class of ore, We are in daily expectation of ad- 
vices for shipment. The rainv season Is over, labour is plentiful, and the health 
of the place good. The profit for November was $4466. 

EXCHEQUER (Gold and Silver).—Dec. 19: During the past week 
the main tunnel has been driven 5 ft. The stope from the 80 has yielded 7000 Ibs. 
of third-class-ore. The shift in the 59 have been timbering, which is com- 
pleted all butonesct. I think weare to havea cross ledge bere, trom the appear- 
ance of the drift—probably the Acacia, The windlass shift raised 300 buckets 
of water. 

CAPE (Copper).—The Spectakel report for October shows no im- 
portant change in the operations. The Ookiep report for November may be ex- 
pected as usual by tho foliowing mail, A favourable report is received of Ko- 
perberg tramway laying going on well. Six miles completed from Oct, 18 to 
Noy. 22; present rate of plate-laying being six miles per month. Steel wheels 
continue to wear well.—Smelting: Biast-turnace had been lighted, and gave 
good results. The operations have been suspended until the engine-room from 
the old smelting-house could be erected at the new works. Mr. Thielen is suc- 
ceeding in making bricks at a very moderate cost, and they are found to stand 
well the heat of the furnace. The Croydon had left Portnolloth, and arrived at 
Hondcklip to complete homeward cargo. The Antonio Vinent was discharging 
and commencing to load at Portnolloth. Since the last notice 609 tons have 
been sold at Swansea by public ticket, realising 12s. 9d. per unit. 

{For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.] 





CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD,.—The Bristol Daily Timesand Mirror, 
Aug. 15th, has the following: Messrs, J. C. Swan and Co., of 16, Queen-square, 
in this city, have invented a pocket microscope, which is a marvel in all that 
such an instrument should be. It has great power, remarkable definition, and 
does not require focussing. The cheapness of the article will make it exceed- 
ingly popular when its meritsare more widely known. It is called the * Bristol 
Microscope,” and isa great credit to the inventor, as much for its extreme 
simplicity as its power.—The Western Daily Press sa} The Bristol Mi roscope 
has a magnifying power of 2¢,000 times, &c.—The Western Daily Telegraph says: 
The Bristol Microscope is the most compact and useful scientilic instrument we 
have ever seen; it possesses extraordinary power, and is very easily managed, 
& rhe price of the Bristol Microscope is only 2s., or free by post, with printed 

irections, for 28 stamps.—Address, J. C. Swan and Co., Opticians, 16, Queen: 
quare, Bristol 

LONDON GENERAL OMNIBUS ComPpaNy,—The traffic receipts for 
the weck ending Jan. 15 were 81781. 15s. 9d. 
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